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JACK-IN-THE-BOX ISLAND 

Volcanic reef that rises and sinks 


Her Majesty’s Piper 


in tlie Pacific Ocean 


An American airman who, about three years ago, saw a small 
island sink into the Pacific Ocean, flew over the area 
recently, curious to see whether it had popped up again, as he 
knew it had-a habit of doing. 

But he saw no sign of Falcon Island, as this volcanic mounte¬ 
bank is called, and oceanographers of California University 
have reported that their divers had to go down 75 feet to find 
it. Yet about 25 years ago its summit stood 500 feet above the 
sea, blowing up steam and fire in a most spectacular manner. 

Falcon Island, in the Tonga 
group, was named after the ship 
which first sighted it as a mere reef 
of rocks in the last century. Some 
years later it was found to have 
become a real grown-up island, 
and a few optimistic cartographers 
put it on the map. 

But it dwindled again until it was 
only a reef of rocks with smoke 
rising from them. Since then it 
has been reappearing and disap¬ 
pearing—to the satisfaction of 
seismologists and the despair of 
mariners. 


SOMETHING LIKE 
A STOPWATCH 

Ordinary stopwatches generally 
read to the nearest fifth or tenth of 
l second. More expensive ones 
record hundredths of a second. 

A stopwatch now in use in an 
■American laboratory splits each 
second into eight million parts. It 
is used to time such fast-moving 
objects as camera shutters, the 
movement of relay contacts, and so 
on. 

It is not, however, the sort of 
stopwatch you could carry about 
with you; it is as bulky, heavy, and 
complicated as a television set. 


PITY THE POSTMAN 

There are places where, however 
policemen may fare, the postman’s 
lot is certainly not a happy one. 

Such a place is Kyushu, the 
island at the southern end of 
Japan,' where, it is reported, no 
fewer than 1815 postmen were 
bitten by dogs while delivering 
letters. The number would have 
been much greater, but some 
postmen avoided being bitten by 
“undignified flight,” as the Postal 
Bureau puts it. 


DEVI). THUNDERING SKIES 

Douglas Sissenah, an Ojibway 
Chief in the Spanish River Indian 
Reserve, has been ordained to the 
priesthood by the Anglican Bishop 
of Alcoma, Ontario. 

Known to his people as Chief 
Benaiswegezkik (Thundering Skies), 
he is the first native Indian in the 
Diocese of Alcoma to become an 
Anglican priest. 


LONG TALK 

Not long ago, the town council 
of Molde, Norway, invested in a 
tape-recording apparatus for use at 
its meetings. 

During the first meeting at which 
it operated 24 miles of tape were 
used up! 


MILK ON TAP 

A New' York dairy plans to in¬ 
stall machines in flats. They will 
deliver a quart of fresh milk when 
a coin is inserted in the slot. 


DRAMATIC REAPPEARANCE 

In 1927, when it was thought to 
have retired for good, the volcanic 
jack-in-the-box suddenly heaved 
itself up from the sea again with 
awe-inspiring rumblings and much 
steam. 

It grew apace, and when it was 
500 feet high it seemed that at last 
it had established its right to a 
place on the map. 

It even had a birthday party, 
some explorers landing on it and 
ceremonially planting the Tongan 
flag. 

As if to make amends for past 
failures, it acted as a lighthouse, its 
volcano lighting up with firework 
brilliance for about one minute in 
eyery 20—just like a revolving 
light, and easily visible to passing 
ships. 

SINKING AGAIN 

Everyone hoped that at last 
Falcon Island had “made the 
grade,” as the Americans would 
say. It was even predicted that 
soil would settle and the new-born 
islet would blossom with arrow- 
root and coconut like its elder 
brother islands of the Tonga 
family. 

Alas, poor little Falcon could 
not maintain its new-found dignity. 
It shrank and shrank Until finally it 
sank beneath the waves—taking 
the Tongan flag with it. Just 
before it went, a party managed to 
scramble ashore onto what was left 
of it, and found their feet sinking 
into black ash and cinders. 

The superstitions that many of 
the Tongan islanders have con¬ 
ceived about this up-and-down 
island would fill a folklorist's note¬ 
book. But they are doubtless right 
in assuming that in years to come 
Falcon will have another go at 

Continued in next column 


Pipe-major Alexander MacDonald, of Kettins, near Coupar-Angus, Perthshire, is the Queen’s 
Piper, and two eagle feathers in his bonnet signify his honoured position. This fine painting 
of him in the Royal Stewart tartan is by Mr. Leonard Boden. 


being an island. The Earth’s crust 
in this area is thin, and therefore 
much subject to volcanic activity. 

Other islands in various parts of 
the world have appeared as a 
result of historically recent disturb¬ 
ances under the bed of the ocean. 

In 1831 an island suddenly 
appeared between Sicily and 
Africa. It reached a height of 200 
feet above water, and had a cir¬ 
cumference of three miles; but a 
year later all signs of it had 
vanished. 

Near St. Michael in the Azores, 
too, several islands have at times 
put in an appearance only to melt 
awav again. 


ARMCHAIR HUNT 

The American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects is searching for six Regency 
armchairs. - They were once in The 
Octagon, an historic house in 
Washington where President Madi¬ 
son lived after the White House 
had been burned by the British in 
1814. 

Eight armchairs were in the 
dining room when the house was 
occupied by its builder, a planta¬ 
tion owner named Colonel John 
Tayloe, but they were disposed of 
in 1^855 when the family home was 
sold. The Institute of Architects 
has recovered two of them. 


CHOO-CIIOO CUCKOO 

An engine driver on the 
Newbury-Soulhampton line has 
practised making his whistle sound 
like a cuckoo. He must have been 
responsible for many people claim¬ 
ing to have heard the first cuckoo 
of the year. 
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BUDGET PREPARATIONS 


Months of hard work behind the scenes 
in Whitehall 


Next Tuesday, April 14, is Budget Day, a momentous and 
eagerly-awaited occasion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement on the nation’s finances, and his proposals for the 
coming year, in some way or other affect everyone in the land. 
But the presentation of the Budget to the House of Commons is 
the climax of months of hard work involving every Government 
Department, as explained here by an economic expert. 


'T'he first stage of the Budget 
begins in the autumn when 
the Government Departments start 
to prepare their estimates. These 
estimates are based on detailed 
information of the money the 
Departments think they will spend 
in the coming financial year, if 
there are no changes in policy. 

The Chancellor does not neces¬ 
sarily accept the first estimates the 
Departments send in. His Treasury 
officials examine them with great 
care, prune them, and make sug¬ 
gestions for further economies. 

ESTIMATED NEEDS 

Eventually certain figures arc 
agreed upon, these being the 
estimates that are published during 
late February and March, and pro¬ 
vide the Chancellor with the raw 
material with which he builds his 
Budget. 

By adding them together he 
arrives at the total sum to be raised 
in taxes—around £4500,000,000 
these days, if he lets things go on 
as they are. 

All Chancellors have to make 
some changes in a Budget. Some¬ 
thing invariably happens to make 
this necessary. Perhaps more 
money is coming in than was ex¬ 
pected—or perhaps not so much. 
Perhaps he thinks that the time has 
come to cut down drastically on 
some form of expenditure. Per¬ 
haps changes in the nation's 
economic position make alterations 
essential. 

All this is reflected in the 
amount that the Chancellor tells 
each Department it can have; but 
nobody knows these figures until 
the Chancellor makes his Budget 
speech and reveals his policy. 

ESTIMATED REVENUE 

While these “spending” esti¬ 
mates are being prepared, the 
Treasury is getting from the 
Revenue Departments forecasts of 
how much money can be expected 
to come in jf taxes and duties are 
left unchanged. 

The chief Revenue Departments 
are the Board of Customs and 
Excise and the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

Customs and Excise collects in¬ 
direct taxation that is “hidden” in 
the. price we pay for goods. 

Customs is responsible for duties 
imposed on merchandise coming 
into or going out of the country. 
Excise is a tax on articles home- 
produced or consumed in Britain; 
it also covers fees for dealing in 
certain goods, like wine, spirits, 
and tobacco. 

1 he Board of Inland Revenue 
gathers direct taxes—income-tax 
and surtax on personal incomes, 
death duties, and taxes on com¬ 
pany profits, including not only 
income-tax, but Profits Tax and 
Excess Profits Levy. 


With the “spending” estimates 
and revenue estimates before him 
the Chancellor has a pretty clear 
picture of the year’s prospects-. By 
then he has in mind certain changes 
he thinks are desirable. (He has 
also been bombarded with requests 
for tax reductions from almost 
every quarter). 

Then comes the final phase when 
the Chancellor must make up his 
mind.- During this stage he has 
many meetings with high-ranking 
Civil-Servants vyith whom .he dis¬ 
cusses possible changes. Officials 
produce figures showing the effect 
of such changes on the Budget and 
their possible economic reper¬ 
cussions. 

These talks are, of course, highly 
secret. If Budget secrets were to 
leak it would be. possible for the 
unscrupulous to make a fortune. 

Many combinations of changes 
are worked out before the Chan¬ 
cellor gets the kind of Budget he 
wants, or at least the nearest to it 
allowed by economic conditions. 

INFLATION AND DEFLATION ' 

It is not just a question of 
balancing the books. There are 
many other considerations that 
have to be taken into account. 

The Chancellor must avoid In¬ 
flation. This means too- much 
money chasing too few goods, a 
condition that can lead to a rapid 
rise in the cost of living and, if un¬ 
checked, to national ruin by 
making the pound worthless. 

Neither will- he want the oppo¬ 
site—Deflation—for that means 
there is not enough money to buy 
the goods people make, and con¬ 
sequent unemployment. 

He must also consider the prob¬ 
able trend of world prices and 
their effect on Britain’s economy, 
the need to encourage development 
of ( Commonwealth resources, and 
the repercussions of his Budget on 
foreign trade and industry in this 
country. 

Altogether, the Chancellor faces 
no simple task of domestic house¬ 
keeping. In taking the decisions he 
will announce on Budget Day his 
problems range-the world. 


FLEECY COAT FOR 
PRINCESS ANNE 

A fleecy white coat is being made 
for Princess Anne by the Invalid 
Children's Association, and the 
Queen has already agreed to accept 
it as a gift. 

The sheep which provided the 
ten-pound fleece from which the 
coat is being made was adopted by 
the association after it had been 
found, as a lamb, wandering 
around Finsbury Park. 

The wool has been spun at the 
Canterbury Cathedral School of 
Weaving, and it is hoped that*thc 
coat will be finished shortly. 


Vital day lor 
Central Africa 

On Thursday this week, April 9, 
the people of Southern Rhodesia 
will.vote in a vita! referendum: 
should their country, with its 
150,000 white settlers and two 
million natives, federate with 
N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland? 

Few African problems have 
attracted so much attention. For 
two years it has been the subject 
of intensive study by all the 
governments concerned. 

More recently debates have been 
held in the Legislative Councils of 
the three countries and in Britain’s 



Parliament; the Press has given it 
wide publicity; many Church 
bodies have carefully considered it. 


Southern Rhodesia is a self- 
governing colony, with flourishing 
industries and a national income 
exceeding £100,000,000. 

Northern. Rhodesia and Nyasa¬ 
land are governed by the Colonial 
Office, though their elected Euro¬ 
pean representatives have won 
greater powers since the war. 
Northern Rhodesia's prosperity 
flows from her mighty Coppcrbelt; 
last year's copper output was 
valued at £80,000.000. 

The final Federation plan, pub¬ 
lished in February, said that. 1953 
is “a year of opportunity in Cen¬ 
tral Africa. Development of the 
largely untapped resources of this 
potentially wealthy area demands 
the combined efforts of the three 
territories acting together. There 
are railways to be built, rivers to 
be harnessed, power must be 
developed.” 

TO FOSTER PARTNERSHIP 

The British Government's aim 
in presenting the scheme-is, in Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton's words, “to foster 
a partnership of the races in which 
a great and properous State would 
grow.” 

The scheme’s opponents claim 
that Africans are strongly ranged 
against it, that racial discord may 
result if it is pressed, that if re¬ 
moved from Colonial Office pro¬ 
tection the native peoples will not 
fare so well, and that economic 
progress is possible without 
uniting. 

If the plan goes through, a 
Federal Parliament would be set 
up, probably in Southern 
Rhodesia’s capital, Salisbury. Of 
35 members, 17 would come from 
that Colony, 11 from Northern 
Rhodesia, and seven from Nyasa¬ 
land. They would include two 
Africans from each territory, and 
three Europeans to serve native 
interests. 

If the result of the referendum 
is clearly in favour of Federation, 
an Act for its introduction will be 
considered by the British Parlia¬ 
ment later this year. 
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News from Everywhere 


GALLANT COXSWAINS 
Mr. Hugh Nelson of Donagh- 
adee. Northern Ireland, and Mr. 
William M’Connell of Portpatrick, 
Scotland, coxwains of two life¬ 
boats which put out to the sinking 
ship Princess Victoria, have been 
presented with bronze medals by 
the R.N.L.I. 

A dossier of forms weighing nine 
pounds has to be filled in before a 
house can be built in France. 


Nylon lace, now in production 
in this country, needs no ironing 
and washes out clean and fresh in 
a matter of minutes. 

A vase found in a rabbit warren 
at Elveden, Suffolk, contained 1143 
Roman silver coins. 

A Canberra jet bomber has 
flown to over 60,000 feet, more 
than 11 miles, which is higher than 
the official altitude record. 


Asked to choose-the name for 
■ their new school, children in Tully- 
town, Pennsylvania, decided on 
Walt Disney; 

Police on the Isle of Ely give 
young cyclists traffic-light coloured 
tickets—green ones if their bicycles 
are roadworthy, amber if they are 
defective, red if they are unsafe. 

COSMOPOLITAN 

A baby baptised in the church of 
Sao Mamede, . Lisbon, has a 
Spanish mother, a Chinese father, 
an Indian godfather, and a Portu¬ 
guese godmother. 

A French 15th-century prayer 
book in manuscript was sold for 
£2400 at a London auction, and a 
book called Souvenir of the North 
American Indians, by G. Catlin, 
published in 1852, fetched £1300. 

The London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras are to give a Coronation 
concert, conducted by Ernest 
Read, at the Royal Festival Hall, 
London, on May 15 at 8 p.m. 
Some seats at reduced prices are 
available for parties from schools 
and clubs; application can be made 
to Mr. C. D. Bartlett, 30 Goldsmith 
Avenue, Acton, London, W.3. 

AMAZON HOMES 

’ M. Michel Perrin, a Paris pro¬ 
fessor, has gone to the Amazon to 
attempt to prove his* theory that 
houses can be built on swamps. 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN 



Linda Eckctt as a Tudor’maiden 
at a children’s fancy- dress dance 
in London. 


Fireproof . curtains, draperies, 
upholstery,, and other household 
furnishings can now be produced 
cheaply and easily, says an 
American report. 

A 

People in Bombay will be 
warned of approaching storms by 
red lights flashing from four high 
points-in the city. 


IRELAND AT HOME 

Ireland is .holding an “At 
Plome ” festival to attract tourists. 
AH Eire towns and villages are 
taking part. . 

The Boys’ Club in York ha; 
begun a film section and all the 
club’s activities will in future be 
filmed. An Easter trip has been 
filmed in colour. 

I A series of fashion parades were 
!. held.,in.-Londoii...recently. ,lo_ show 
women how to look neat and tidy 
while wearing factory protective 
clothing. 

Visitors to Paris may now have 
letters sent to them addressed 
“Poste Restante, Eiffel Tower”; 
letters will be kept there until 
collected. • 


PRIZEWINNERS 

OF THE 

BRICKPLAYER 

COMPETITION 1953 

1st PRIZE £10 : 10 : 0 

R. J. Springett, 4 Rectory Lane, 
Maidstone. 

2nd PRIZE £5:5:0 

Margaret Tate, Littleburn Farm, 
Langley Moor, Durham. 

3rd PRIZE £3 : 3 : 0 

G. Leeke, 8 Rockhampton Road, 
South Croydon! 

CONSOLATION PRIZES 

of 10/- each (Brickplayer Components) 

David Cogger, 85 Chaldon Road, Caterham. 

David Gallifant, 33 Eelle Vue Road, 
Colchester. 

David Kitton, 61 Ravensbourne Avenue, 
Shortlands, Kent* 

Clive Mudd, 22 Kenilworth Gardens, Staines, 
Middlesex. 

Donald Goodwin, 5 Girton Gardens, Shirley, 

• • Croydon. 

Graham Jones, 24 Church Farm Estate, 
Elmesthorpe, Leicester. 

Paul Howarth, 75 Stag Lane, Edgware. 

R. W. Mills, 29 Northmead Road, Midsomer 

• Norton, nr. Bath. 

Entries for the next Brickplayer Com¬ 
petition must be - submitted between 1st 
January and 28th February, 1954. 1 

Brickplayer Kits at approximately 26,6 and 
49/6 and extra accessories are available from 
good toyshops and departmental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for addres* 
of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR 

& SONS, LTD. 

(Dept. C), ENFIELD, MIDDX. 
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ABSENT-MINDED SCHOOLBOY 


Gontran Doudain is a French 
schoolboy, who is highly intelli¬ 
gent but rather absent-minded. 
Sometimes this gets him into 
scrapes, as in the case he philo¬ 
sophically describes in the Paris 
children's paper, Benjamin. 

An important visitor, a distin¬ 
guished archaeologist, was expected 
to his house for lunch. The best 
table covers were out, and "great' 
preparations in the kitchen resulted 
in appetising odours which warmed 
the heart of young Gontran. 

The bell rang and the whole 
family “precipitated themselves” 
on the front door. But it was only 
the man with the ice-cream, 
astonished at the number of people 
ooming to the door. 

The family returned to the draw¬ 
ing-room and waited. The minutes 
passed. Papa looked anxiously at 
his watch. Sister yawned. Every¬ 
one was hungry. 

What could be keeping the pro¬ 


fessor? Cousin Gabriel (invited 
especially to meet the great man) 
thought some very urgent business 
must have turned up suddenly. 
Mother, always pessimistic, was 
sure lie had had an accident—“He 
.drives so badly!” 

After waiting for over an hour 
the family trooped perplexedly into 
the dining-room. Then papa, re¬ 
flecting, asked: “Gontran—that 
letter I gave you to post last 
Wednesday?” 

“I jump,” writes Gontran, “as 
my trembling hand slides to the 
bottom, of my pocket where I find 
oh, horror! the famous invita¬ 
tion!”. 

Gontran says his only memories 
of that succulent meal are but an 
empty, yearning. Let us hope that 
if ever he himself becomes a 
famous professor he will have left 
the traditional absent-minded part 
of the character behind him in his 
youth! 


AMUNDSEN FILM 

A Norwegian film company is 
to make a picture about the 
famous Antarctic explorer Roald 
Amundsen. It will be- a documen¬ 
tary, consisting of films taken 
during the lifetime of Amundsen. 

About 70,000 feet of film deal¬ 
ing with his life and travels is 
stored in archives in various 
countries, and it is proposed to use 
about 8000 feet of this stock, par¬ 
ticularly that recording his ex¬ 
pedition to the South Pole. 

So far, no recordings of Amund¬ 
sen's voice have been traced, 
though it is believed that some 
must exist. 


JAPANESE TRIBUTE 
TO WORDSWORTH 

A Japanese university student 
who has graduated with a thesis on 
Wordsworth's Eternal View of Man 
and Nature has offered it for pre¬ 
servation either at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, or at the poet's birth¬ 
place, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

The thesis of 14,000 words, type¬ 
written in English and bound in 
two volumes, is illustrated with 
sketches of English flowers and 
plants. 


HIS FATHER’S 
MEDALS 

A nine-year-old Belfast school¬ 
boy, Arthur Barrett, got a day off 
from school to attend the Amer¬ 
ican Consulate-General's office to 
receive nine awards which his 
father had won for gallantry while 
serving as a U.S. Army sergeant in 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 

The Silver Star, one of the 
highest American combat awards, 
was pinned on the lad's breast, and 
the others were given to him in 
their presentation boxes. His 
headmaster and clergyman were 
there to witness the ceremony. 


SAFETY FOR MINERS 

A new respirator for miners 
weighs in its metal container only 
H lbs. 

It is fastened to the belt, and is 
thus instantly available when black 
damp is encountered; it also 
gives protection against carbon 
monoxide over a period. 

The respirator has been demon¬ 
strated in Nottinghamshire mines, 
and is said to be an improvement 
on a similar apparatus used in 
some American mines. 



From Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II 


These Coronation souvenirs in the form of miniature bells 
have been cast in a Croydon foundry from hells made during 
the days of the first Queen Elizabeth. One of the bells has 
been presented to President Eisenhower. 




Lessons in service 

Seven girls inav have the honour of serving the guests 
when the Queen gives a banquet to M.P.s at the House of 
Commons next month. Here the girls are seen during lessons 
they have been taking recently at the South-East London 
Technical College, Deptford. 


ROBOT TO DIVE 
FOR GOLD 


BOY FINDS A ROMAN 
COIN 


KIM GETS A NEW 
HOME 

A !5-year-okl Korean war 
orphan named Kim Myong Kil will 
soon be on his way 'across the 
Pacific to a new home at Sugar 
Grove, Ohio. 

Kim is a familiar figure at Seoul 
railway station, where he gave him¬ 
self the job of unofficial guide. 
Often he is seen leading a be¬ 
wildered Korean soldier who has 
lost his way in the tangled net of 
the railway system organised by 
the Americans. 

He helps Americans, too, using 
such phrases as: “Sir, if you will 
tell me where you want to go, sir,” 
or “I will tell you what time your 
train leaves, sir." 

His special friend at Seoul has 
been Corporal Paul Sheets, who 
was in charge of the railway 
reservation booth. Paul wrote to 
his mother at Sugar Grove telling 
her about Kim. Back came a letter 
offering to adopt this boy, who is 
cheerful and helpful in spite of his 
misfortunes. 


On her way to New Zealand 
with a secret robot diver on board 
is the British salvage ship, Fore¬ 
most 17. The robot's task will be 
to search for some £284,000 worth 
of gold bars in the sunken liner 
Niagara. 

The mechanical diver has 
“arms” and “legs.” It will be 
lowered onto the deck of the 
Niagara, 470 feet down, where its 
movements will be electrically con¬ 
trolled by a man in a diving bell 
suspended near the wreck. 


A 13-year-old schoolboy, Roy- 
ston Collins, of Worccsier, while 
searching in the Malvern Hills for 
fossils to add to his collection, 
found under a stone a Roman coin 
about 1700 years old. 

The coin is in a good state of 
preservation, and bears the head 
of Marcus Antonius Gordianus 
Pius—Gordian 111—who ruled 
during the third century until lie 
was murdered by mutinous troops 
in a.d. 244. 


MORE WATER WANTED 

The demand for water has in¬ 
creased by nearly a hundredfold 
since the beginning of the century, 
it has been reported. 

Much of this increased consump¬ 
tion is due to industrial uses. For 
example, well over a million gallons 
of water are necessary to produce 
1000 gallons of petrol; 200,000 
gallons of water to produce a ton 
of rayon material; and 100,000 
gallons for a ton of rolled steel. 





The salvage men hope that the 
robot will be able to grope its way 
about the inside of the wrecked 
ship, locate the gold bars, and pick 
them up. 

It is among other secret devices 
which the gold-hunters of the 
Foremost 17 will use. 

The 13,415-ton Niagara sank off 
the New Zealand coast after strik¬ 
ing a mine in 1940. 


ONE GOOD TURN 
DESERVES ANOTHER 

Towards the end of last year the 
people of Holland collected more 
than £9000 for the United Nations 
International Children's Emergency 
Fund (Unicef). Then the North 
Sea broke through the dykes and 
brought want and suffering to the 
Netherlands. 

At once Unicef officials ordered 
that the money collected by the 
Dutch to help the children of other 
lands should be turned back to re¬ 
lieve the sufferings of mothers and 
children in Holland. 

It was pointed out that the 
Netherlands had never asked for or 
received aid from the fund before. 
All told, the Dutch Government 
and people have contributed more 
than £35,000 to Unicef pro¬ 
grammes since the fund started 
in 1946. 


EGGS BY THE MILLION 

Experts reckon the annual world 
production of eggs at 100.000 
million,'and no fewer than 2000 
million of these come from Dutch 
hens. Holland easily beads the 
world's egg-production lists. She 
exported more than 1345 million 
last year. 


FREE FOR 


TRUE-T0-LIFE 


ON 


•etabi 


PACKETS 

— Not just cut-out pictures, but 
real, life-like models ! Fun to make 
and fine to keep — and you’ll find 
one on every WEETABIX packet 
NOW. Tell Mother it costs her 
nothing — WEETABIX is better 
value than ever. Besides the deli¬ 
cious goodness in the packet, 
"there’s something extra on the 
packet too ! Ask her to get 
WEETABIX today. 

START 
COLLECTING 


Weetabix cut-out models can be obtained only 
by buying a Standard or Family Size packet of 
Weetabix. But we shall be pleased to send you 
a free sample of Weetabix — without cut-out 
model — if you have not already tried it. Just 
send this coupon in unsealed envelope postage 
iId. to Mrs. Marjorie Crisp, Department 100N, 
Constantia House, Burton Latimer, Northants. 


NAME 
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TOWN.COUNTY- 
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CAMELBACK school of the desert 


Behind his back 

While Keeper Jim Beechy, of Belle Vue Zoo, Manchester, 
directs two visitors, the impatient pelicans proceed to help 
themselves from the food pail. 


Among the strangest schools in 
the world must be those used by 
children belonging to desert tribes 
who wander over the western 
Sahara, seeking pasture for their 
goats and camels. A visit to one 
of them was described in last 
month’s Unesco Courier. 

These tribes, the Bidanes (which 
means white-skinned people), roam 
in Mauritania, and their school -is 
carried on the backs of camels. 

The classroom is a tent; desks 
take to pieces and are drilled with 
holes so that they can be firmly 
lashed to the swaying back of a 
camel; stools are used instead of 
benches; and the teacher's cup¬ 
board has two handles. 

The whole school is rapidly set 
up when the tribe reaches its next 
stopping-place; and it is quite com¬ 
fortable except during a sand¬ 
storm, which stops work for the 
day. 

When the Unesco visitor entered 
the tent a bright lad stood up and’ 
gave a well-informed talk-on camel 
raising. For an essay the class had 
been writing on the grinding of 
millet. Arithmetic problems were 
expressed not in apples and pears 


as we might use, but in terms of 
camels and goats. 

These camelback schools are 
organised by the educational 
authorities of French West Africa, 
who provide their visiting inspector 
with a camel. 

The present inspector, “Director 
of Camp Schools in Mauritania,” 
is a young French teacher named 
Marc Lenoble. He sometimes has 
to ride across 220 miles of scorch¬ 
ing desert to get from one school 
to the next, and so he has adopted 
the nomad life completely. 

He wears a blue turban and 
native clothes. On his camel he 
carries a shapeless bag with dates, 
tea, and sugar—the Sahara menu— 
and a goatskin bag of precious 
water. 

When he arrives at a tribe's halt¬ 
ing place he is elaborately enter¬ 
tained by the chief, beside whom 
he sits cross-legged watching 
dances given in his honour. But 
generally his main task is to per¬ 
suade the chief to send his 
daughters to school, for these 
desert people are old-fashioned and 
inclined to think that education is 
not essential for girls. ■ 


A CORONATION ALBUM 

YOU WILL TREASURE FOR A LIFETIME 


Size 11’ x 15". Strong cover. Containing 60 
pages of top quality tinted paper .for mounting 
pictures of the Coronation. Special art page 
inset of the Royal Family. Space for recording 
your own memories of Coronation Day. Each 
album supplied complete with packet of 
gummed tabs for fixing pictures and housed in 
.strong envelope. Only limited stocks available. 
We could not repeat at the bargain price of 

4 6 EACH moneybackguarantee. 

so be advised FREE POST AND PACKING. 

and order now. 

WULFRUN MAIL ORDER CO., Ltd. »MVV» ITPfoZ 


SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. .The ideal present, colourful 
and lasting. But let it be a real Kilt, made 
by experts. Send stamp, addressed envelope 
giving as many details as possible. Give 
height if for a lady or gentleman and age 
and height if for children, and we shall send 
an estimate. We are expert and experienced 
Kilt makers and guarantee a perfect production. 
Have it' in good time for the Coronation. 
Overseas readers should Air Mail us. 

J. IVIacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2£d. stamp for Price List . 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 




By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Eyes for the RAF 

^ short-range reconnaissance 
version of the Vickers Swift 
and a long-range strategic recon¬ 
naissance model of the Valiant 
medium bomber have been ordered 
for the RAF. 

Their cameras will have twice 
the focal length of those previously 
in use, and will have to take 
pictures so rapidly that no single 
exposure is quick enough to get ,a 
clear picture. As a result there 
must be an “image compensator” 
to prevent blurring. 

The new cameras now in pro¬ 
duction for low-level photography 
have an exposure lime of l- 2000 th 
of a second and will take eight 
pictures a second. 

Swept wings for Navy 

J ^ swept-wing version of' the 
Vickers-Supermarine 508 has 
been put into super-priority pro¬ 
duction for the Royal Navy. This 
brings the total number of aircraft 
on super-priority order for the 
British Services to nine. 

The new aircraft will be powered 
by two Rolls-Royce Avons and 
will have a “butterfly” tailplane. 

Jet Provost 

r jhlE Percival company have de¬ 
signed a jet-powered version 
of the Provost basic trainer. The 
new aircraft will be powered by an 
Armstrong-Siddeley Viper turbojet. 

Gnat 

JJritain’s lightweight jet fighter, 
which is being produced by 
Folland Aircraft, is to be called the 
Gnat. 

A private venture (the design 
was undertaken without Govern¬ 
ment backing), the Gnat will be 
powered by a 4000-lb. thrust turbo¬ 
jet, probably of Rolls-Royce 
design, and will be capable of fly¬ 
ing faster than sound. 

Flying army 

JJlack.burn’s mammoth Beverley 
freighter, 20 of which are on 
order for Transport Command, will 
be used for tactical work, dropping 
men and heavy equipment from 
the air, or landing them on rough 
strips near the front line. 

Fitted with four Hercules 
engines, the Beverley will carry up 
to 20 tons over a range of 1100 
miles. 

Mileage millionaires 

(^Ri;ws of B O A C travel enorm¬ 
ous distances in a few years, 
and there are now no fewer than 
500 “mileage millionaires”—that 
is, those who have down more 
than a million miles. 

The record is held by Captain 
O. P. Jones, who in 36 years has 
flown more than four million 
miles, while two other pilots have 
travelled about three million miles. 

Captain Stuart Scott has piloted 
planes across the Atlantic more 
than' 400 times, but Engineer 
Officer E. D. Gilbertson surpasses 
him with some 450 crossings. 
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THE CELESTIAL CRAB 

By the CN Astronomer 


Owing to the absence of moon¬ 
light, the Zodiac.constellation 
of Cancer, the celestial Crab, may 
be seen to advantage during the 
evenings of next week. 

The stars of Cancer now appear 
high in the heavens and slightly to 
the right of due south between 8 
and 10 p.m., and though not bright 
and only few in number, may be 
readily found with the aid of the 
accompanying star-map. 


% - 

/ Zeta f 


Only four of the stars, Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, and Delta, reach 
fourth magnitude, but in a dark 
.sky there will 
be no mistak-. 
ing them. The -. 
two b r i. g h t 
stars Castor 
a n d Pollux 
will be an ad¬ 
ditional guide, 
for the Crab's 
stars are 
below and a little to the left of 
them. 

Though appearing such an in¬ 
significant constellation, Cancer is 
important because it contains that 
famous celestial mystery of the 
ancients, the Praesepe, or Manger. 


± Alpha 


Beta * 


Cancer is also remarkable be¬ 
cause it possesses such a pre¬ 
eminent place in the Zodiac, as the 
constellations in the Sun's annual 
path are known; for the Crab is the 
sign of the Zodiac in which the 
Sun' is placed when it is highest in 
the heavens at midsummer. 


SACRED BEETLE 

The Tropic of Cancer obtained 
its title owing to this circumstance, 
though actually the Sun' is nowa¬ 
days among the stars of Gemini, 
the Twins, and at midsummer 
below Castor and Pollux. 

The cause of this anomaly is the 
fact that this constellation is 
several thousand years old. It re¬ 
presented to the ancient Egyptians 
the Sacred Beetle of Scarab, their 
emblem of immortality, and was 
closely associated with their Sun- 
worship. 

When the Sun appeared at its 
highest in the sky at midsummer it 
was in the constellation of the 
Sacred Beetle or Scarab. 

In laterjGrcek and Roman times 
this sacred object possessed no 


religious significance, so the con¬ 
stellation degenerated into a more 
realistic “Crab.” 

To us nowadays it Is the 
Praesepe that is the glory of this 
constellation. Of this patch of 
misty light, which is all that can be 
seen with the naked eye, the 
ancients knew nothing except that 
it was always there, between the 
stars Gamma and Delta. It re¬ 
ceived the name of Praesepe, or 
Manger, and the two stars that of 
the Aselli, or Asses. 

We know now, through powerful 
telescopic aid, that this light comes 
from more than 500 scintillating 
and sparkling suns, from a distance 
of between 580 and 600 light-years’ 
journey. (Binoculars will reveal 
between 25 and 50 members of the 
largest of this stellar host.) Its 
position on the star-map is in¬ 
dicated by M.44, the number in 
Messier’s Catalogue by which it is 
generally known. 

The two stars Gamma and Delta 
-—the Asses—are great suns much . 
nearer to us than they are to their. 
Manger, Gamma being 203 light- 
years distant' and Delta somewhat 
farther. 

WORLD-TO-BE 

Alpha is actually composed of 
two suns, the larger one being 
white, the smaller one reddish; this 
one probably revolves round- the 
larger- sun, the reddish hue sug¬ 
gesting that it is dying down into a 
world-to-be. 

Another red sun, Beta, which 
appears brighter than Alpha, is 
about 43 5 . light-years distant and 
not much larger than our Sun. 

Of particular interest is Zeta, a 
faint star of fifth magnitude which 
is composed.of three suns. They 
arc very similar to our Sun but 
4,300,000 times farther away, so 
their light takes about 68 years to 
reach us. 

Two of these suns average 1600 
million miles apart' and revolve 
round a common centre in 59) 
years. About 9600 million miles 
away from these is a third sun 
which has a great planet revolving 
round it once in 174 years, at a 
distance of 850 million miles, thus 
resembling our planet Saturn. 

G. F, M. 



Old ways in modern Tokyo 

Lengths of cloth like these, which are being ceremonially 
washed in 4 stream before going to a Tokyo factory, are used 
to make the kimono, Japan’s traditional gaily-coloured robe. 
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Bisham Abbey is the place for all sports 






Wl e cannot all be sports charn- 
v v pions, but everyone gets 
more fun out of recreation— 
whether it happens to be Soccer or 
square-dancing—if he becomes 
more skilful. 

With just this end in view a 
great idea is being put into practice 
and it is going to spread, we hope, 
to every corner of the land. 

There is a body called the 
Central Council of Physical 
Recreation (C.C.P.R. for short) 
whose aim it is to co-ordinate the 
work of the hundreds of different 
sports clubs and the various bodies 
which promote sport, such as the 
Football Association, the- M.C.C., 
the Lawn Tennis Association, and 
so on. 

The C.C.P.R. have already set up 
recreation centres in big country 
houses with plenty of ground 
round them for playing every kind 
of game; there are two in England 
and one in Scotland, so far, and 
there will be others if the youth of 
this island really supports the 
scheme. 

I have just had a look at the first 
one to be founded—Bisham 
Abbey. Old and grey and stately, 
it stands close beside the water on 
one of the loveliest reaches of the 
Thames, nearly opposite the little 
Buckinghamshire town of Marlow. 

'J'iie idea of getting more young 
people to play more skilfully, 
and so increase the pleasure and 
profit they get from recreation, is 
worked out in two ways. ' 

First of all, Bisham Abbey, like 
the other centres, runs courses for 
games-coaches, the men and 
women all over the country who 
are in charge of training at sports 
clubs. Secondly, it runs holiday 
courses to which you yourself can 
go provided you are over 16 and 
make your application in good 
time. 

These coaching holidays, each 
one a course of instruction lasting 
one week, are run in the summer, 
from June to September, and also 
round Christmas time. 

You write to the Headquarters, 
6 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l, 
for particulars of the various 
courses. You need to write in 
good time, for so many other boys 
and girls are applying, and your 
chances of a visit this year are 
slight. 

iien the bus puts yojj down at 
the end of the abbey drive, 
you w'alk into the grounds and 
soon see ahead of you the football, 
cricket, hockey, and lacrosse 
pitches. Then, as the drive crosses 


Showing young footballers how to kick 


Athletes being instructed in javelin-throwing 


JfJoRSE-niDiNG, ballroom and old- 
time dancing, fencing, judo, 
basket-ball, and pretty well any 
other sport you can think of can 
be played and practised here. You 
are supposed.to spend five hours a 
day at serious training; after that 
the evening is yours. 

And what a place to spend an 
evening! What was once the Earl 
of Warwick’s country home is a 
place of ideal holiday for any boy 
or girl who likes to play a game as 
well as possible. A. V. I. 


where up in the beech woods and 
chalk hills of the neighbourhood. 
At the same time they also get 
a little exercise in light-weight 
camping, or what is called Youth- 
Hostelling, which consists in train¬ 
ing the townsman to make proper 
use of what is provided by a hostel 
holiday. 

Tun Warden told me that two 
girls arrived one day, straight 
from work, wearing very high 
heels. They had heard about 
hiking and thought it might be a 
good idea. 

The coach soon got them into 
suitable footgear and set them to 
pitch a tent on one of the lawns. 
Then they had to set off across hill 
and dale. 

By the second night those two 
girls thought they were just going 
to fade away. But after another 
t^vo days they had caught on to the 
idea and were as keen as anyone. 

At the end of the week they said 
they had enjoyed it all, but were 
sure they were much thinner. Then 
they were weighed—and found 
they had each 'put on about six 
pounds! 

Sleeping accommodation is'pro¬ 
vided in dormitories, and meals are 
taken in a wonderful old hall with 
a minstrels’ gallery. There is a 
library those who want some 
quiet reading for a change, and 
also a handsome big drawing-room, 
with ancestors gazing down from 
the picture-frames, where informal 
concerts can be held. 


a little stream and curves round 
through the garden, you see the- 
fine old building, partly stone, 
partly Tudor brick, right in front 
of you. 

It is a beautiful scene, and an 
exciting one, especially when you 
see the place in full swing with a 
row of trainees learning to wield 
a tennis racket properly, or a rank 
of archers bending their bows on 
the lawn. Under this lawn are the 
old Abbey foundations and the last 
resting-place of the great Earl 
of Warwick, to whom archers at 
practice must have been a very 
familiar sight. 

You have probably already 
spotted others in the bus, carrying 
rackets or lacrosse or hockey sticks 
or golf clubs, and presently you are 
all walking up to a front door of 
ancient oak set in a pointed stone 
archway, and your week’s adven¬ 
ture begins. 

You can get coaching in almost 
everything, from hammer-throwing 
to square-dancing, from cricket to 
table tennis. Soccer players not 
long ago were thrilled to find that 
the Secretary of the ’ F.A., Sir 


Campers learn to pack a kit 


Teaching tennis players to serve 


Stanley Rouse, who is also Chair¬ 
man of the C.C.P.R., was down at 
Bisham to see how the young 
players were shaping. Another 
course found that they were being 
watched by Wing-Commander 
Winterbottom, who looks after the 
England Soccer team. 

]y[xNY young people come from 
offices, shops, or factories to 
spend a week of their holidays 
here. When they return home their 
local team will soon feel the 
benefit. 

You do not need to be captain 
of your side to come to Bisham; 
you just state on the application 
form your estimated proficiency at 
your particular sport, from “abso¬ 
lute novice ” upwards. For the 
main idea, remember, is recreation 
and enjoyment for as many as 
possible. 

The centre is not primarily out 
to spot “champs,” though natur¬ 
ally, in the process of watching so 
many hundreds of young players, 
the coaches do find one now and 
then. ' 

You will see canoeists launching 
their craft for expeditions on the 
Thames from the broad green 
lawns which run down to the 
river. Through the trees you may 
see the white sails of dinghies tack¬ 
ing to anti,fro. 

Other holidaymakers are setting 
° off on an organised expedition to 
find a given map reference some¬ 


Pole-vaulting 


High-jumping 


"T 5 Canoeists prepare their craft for a trip 
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THE QUESTING 
SPIRIT 

Mext month a party of 
British mountaineers will 
risk death, injury, and maim¬ 
ing by frostbite in an attempt 
to stand on the cold crown of 
Everest, the “ Goddess Mother 
of the Mountain Snows,” whose 
handmaidens are hurricanes 
which rage at more than a 
hundred miles an hour. 

No man has been known to 
stand on the summit of this 
highest of Himalayan moun¬ 
tains. Mallory and Irvine may 
have done so in 1924, after 
vanishing into the snow-mist 
above 28,000 feet, but,-alas!- 
they never returned. 

If Colonel Hunt’s party corn 
quer Everest this year they will 
have achieved little of material 
value. This highest point of 
our planet is of no political or 
strategic importance, and 
planes have flown above it. So 
why all the toil and trouble to 
go there on foot? 

It is because there is in Man 
a spirit of striving, a quality 
which refuses to admit defeat, 
even by so impersonal a thing 
as a mountain. These moun¬ 
taineers are impelled by that 
same sense of adventure wffiich 
has raised men above the 
beasts, and will raise him 
higher yet. 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare 
descry. 


A GREAT LADY HAS PASSED FROM OUR MIDST 


Q ueen Mary was one of those 
happy spirits who seemed 
never to grow old; the burgeoning 
spirit of May appeared to abide in 
her heart. May, indeed, had a 
special significance in her life. 

It was in May 1867 that she 
was born, in May 1893 that she 
was betrothed, in May 1910 that 
she became Queen Consort. Until 
long after her marriage she was 
called Princess May, the happiest 
of names for her. 

The only daughter of the Duke 
of Teck and Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, Queen Mary was 
English to the finger-tips. Blue¬ 
eyed, with a heart of gold and a 
mind as nimble as quicksilver, it 
used to be said privately of her that 
she was “the wit of the family.” 

As wife of the Sailor Prince who 
was to become the beloved‘George 
the-Fifth, and-mother of: his six 
.children', she radiated happiness. 

. It was a radiance which ' re¬ 
mained with her all her days.' But 
she was also intensely studious, and 
throughout the Imperial tour that 
she and her husband made, as 
afterwards in India, the hosts of the 
royal pair were astonished at her 
range of knowledge of their 
countries. 

At home, busy with a thousand 


activities, promoter of good works 
in aid of the sick and suffering, she 
so ordered her life that she always 
seemed to have unhurried leisure 
for everything. 

That which she promised she 
always performed, and it was 
made possible only by good man¬ 



agement. Said one who was long 
in her service; “The Queen is not 
only the greatest lady in the land; 
she is the finest housekeeper in the 
Empire!” 

The embodiment of charm and 
dignity. Queen Mary was perfectly 
at home wherever she went. As a 


visitor to wounded soldiers or 
suffering civilians in hospital she 
was unfcxcelled for her blend of 
solicitude and kindly fun that put 
patients completely at their ease. 

Queen Mary also had the superb 
courage characteristic of her 
family, and was unshaken in nerve 
throughout the two world . wars. 
That same courage sustained her 
during the sorrows that came to 
her, as they come to every wife and 
mother; by her steadfast bearing 
and calm in such times of stress 
she won universal admiration. 

For her intimate acquaintances, 
as for her own kith and kin, her 
interest, sympathy, and affection, 
never waned; the glow of her love 
and friendship remained constant 
to the end. 

Queen Mary lived through an 
era in which the world was trans¬ 
formed; she-saw, indeed; the passE 
ing : of a way of life. But through 
all those changes- she. herself re¬ 
mained unchanged—a gracious 
lady, wise in counsel and ever a 
friend to good causes; above all, 
one who was the embodiment of 
the homely virtues on which the 
greatness of the nation rests. 

She walked in goodness all her 
days, with courage and with grace, 
and she will be sorely missed. 


SPRING SONG 

Now the Spring has come again, 
joy and warmth will follow : 

Cold and wet are quite forgot, 
northward flies the swallow ; 

Over sea and land and air 
Spring’s soft touch is every¬ 
where 

And the World looks cleaner; 

All our sinews feel new-strung, 
hearts are light that once were 
wrung, 

Youthful zests are keener. 

16th-century carol 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If space-ships 
have far-reach¬ 
ing possibilities 

Many children leaving school 
cannot spell properly. They 
should look it up in the dictionary. 

Shoes make one of the biggest 
items in a ballet dancer’s luggage. 
Not if she has small feet. - 

BILLY, BEETLE 


East Anglia is a fine corn-grow¬ 
ing area. Hikers beware 1 

Farmers say they have had a fly¬ 
ing start with all the crops. Do the 
birds, say the same? 

Patients in a hospital were given 
a helpful book to make them feel 
at home. And turned over in bed. 

The Earth is not calculated to 
become a solid frozen mass for 
another 150,000 million years. 
Now you can buy summer clothes. 


Well tried! 

J oan Warner, a 15-year-old 
Yorkshire girl at the South 
Milford County School, was the 
star of the school’s Road Safety 
Quiz team, who were to compete 
with the Coldcotes Secondary 
Modern School, at a cinema in 
Leeds. 

Three days before the com¬ 
petition, however, Joan became 
ill and was taken to hospital. 
She begged the doctors and 
nurses to let her take part in the 
contest, and after due considera¬ 
tion they agreed. 

There is no “story-book end¬ 
ing,” for Joan’s team lost by the 
narrow margin of 47 points to 
44. But Joan went back to 
hospital having done something 
far more important than winning 
-—her best under trying circum¬ 
stances. 
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THINGS SAID 

CpHE thing that can betray 
democracy is the failure of 
the individual citizen to do his 
duty as a whole. 

Mr. Clement Attlee 

YX7e in New Zealand have 
'' faith in the Motherland 
and in the Empire. We believe 
that the century of the Common¬ 
wealth is yet to come. 

High Commissioner for New Zealand 

'"The most urgent problem 
facing boys’ clubs today is 
the need for leaders. 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 

G one are the days when we can 
afford to rely on obsolete 
or obsolescent methods of pro¬ 
duction. What was good for our 
fathers and grandfathers, em¬ 
phatically is not good enough for 
us. 

Sir Miles Thomas, 

Chairman of BO AC 

Competence in spelling and 
punctuation can no longer 
be taken for granted, Enter¬ 
tainment by pictures and sounds 
has taken the / edge off reading. 
English classics are regarded as. 
difficult and dull. 

Headmaster of the.Mercers' School 


T 



Thirty Years Ago 

Come hundred years ago an 

.Empress of China issued a 
decree declaring that it was. 
selfish to drink cow’s milk be¬ 
cause it deprived calves of their 
natural food, and since that 
august decree the Chinese have 
given up milk and neglected 
dairies. 

But the influence of mission¬ 
aries has popularised milk again, 
and the Chinese are beginning to 
recognise that cow’s milk is ai 
valuable food for growing child-: 
ren. They are therefore starting^ 
to breed dairy cows. 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
April 14,1923 


GOOD REPORT 

"Doys and girls have received 
- L ' several encouraging pats on 
the back from Mr. R. G. K. 
Hickman, secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers’ 
grammar committee. 

Present-day children of good 
and average ability have wider 
interests and more general know¬ 
ledge than those of even 20 years 
ago, he says. The modern 
schoolboy “knows more of 
music, art, current affairs, and 
many other things. His educa¬ 
tion has widened considerably.” 

According to Mr. Hickman, 
children are also reading far more 
books, despite everything said to 
the contrary. One librarian re¬ 
ported that 36,000 more chil¬ 
dren's books had been borrowed 
than in the previous year. 

Coming front someone in a 
position to know, these are 
heartening words. 


RIGHT SORT OF LAD 

his story of a small boy’s 
resource was told to Parlia¬ 
ment recently by Mr. John 
Dugdale. 

A board of admirals sat inter¬ 
viewing and selecting boys to be 
trained as naval officers at the 
Royal Naval College at Dart¬ 
mouth. It was a warm day and 
they tried to open the window 
of- the room, but it would not 
budge. Then one of them had 
an idea, and asked a young lad 
who had just come in for his 
interview if he thought he could 
open the window? 

Promptly the boy pushed a 
table under the window, and 
placed a chair on the table. By 
standing on tiptoe on the chair 
he could just reach the sticky 
part of the window, and, easing 
it with his penknife, he managed 
to open it. Then he climbed 
down, replaced the table and 
chair, and stood smartly to 
attention. 

“That will do, sonny,” the 
admirals said. The interview 
was over, and he was passed into 
the Royal Navy! 


JUST AN IDEA 
As the Hon. Harold Nicolson 
has written: In the larger affairs 
of life, fuss is the brother of 
inefficiency. 


mmm 



OUR HOMELAND 


St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall, at low tide 
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Let THE HUT MAN be your guide to Nature’s ... 

HIDDEN HAUNTS 



4. A roadside spinney in April 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Crown 



The Imperial State Crown, which will be worn by the Queen on State 
occasions after the Coronation, has been remodelled for Her Majesty. 
In the picture above jewellers are at work on the mounts in which the 
diamonds arc set. Below are seen several portions of the Crown, 
including the great ruby said to have been given to the Black Prince 
by Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, in 1367. 



MORE FOLKLORISTS WANTED 


0 ne of the charms of our country 
lanes is the spinney, perhaps 
enclosed by an old fence, where 
half-a-dozen trees have been left 
by a thoughtful owner to form a 
little sylvan colony, offering shelter 
and livelihood to numerous 
families of wayside creatures. 

Sometimes the trees are all of 
one clan: blue-green firs holding 
hands, more-vvidely-spaced pines 
i raising warm, red trunks from the. 
softest of tufted grass,, or perhaps 
larches,, at this time of year form¬ 
ing a fairyland of pale fresh green 
hung with thousands of glowing 
pink lanterns, the female flowers. 

Often the'spinney has a variety 
of trees—sycamore, elm, ash, oak, 
and lime—with saplings and 
grasses shouldering their way 
through tangling bramble and wild 
rose. This, for our purpose, is 
perhaps the best spinney of all. 

Let us leave the lane and, pro¬ 
tecting face and knees from the 
sharply-armed sprays of briar and 
bramble, force our way to a little 
open space where all about us 

Sycamore shoulders oak, 

Bines the slim sapling yoke. 

Ivy-spun halters choke 

Elms stout and tall. 

Jfow we can no longer see the 
lane, though we may still hear 
the odd passer-by. We have 
entered a little world that seems 
very far removed from the big 
open countryside of fields and 
hills. 

For a few moments there is 
silence, our passage through the 
bushes having startled the inhabi¬ 
tants of the spinney. A preoccu¬ 
pied chiffchaff may continue his 
tireless two-note song from twigs 
far above us, or a chaffinch on the 
farthest tree rattle a solo; but 
immediately around us the wild 
creatures, and even the tall grasses, 
seem to be waiting for us to pass 
on. 

Then comes the slightest rustle 
where fern-knobs are beginning to 
push through last year’s old flat¬ 
tened fronds. The hider remains 
hidden, but that little movement 
proves we are now being accepted 
as one of the spinney’s timid 
colony. Fast on that rustle the 
community resumes its interrupted 
activities. 

Thrillingly close to- where we 
crouch a willow-warbler’s soft 
voice utters its “sweet delicious 
warble with a dying fall,” and at 
the same moment we find ourselves 
looking into the bright-eyes of a 
song-thrush on her nest in a thorn,, 
almost alongside. She has been 
watching us all along, but onjy 
now are ire becoming aware of the 
life that is all around us. 

A female orange-tip butterfly 


(strange she should have black tips 
to her wings!) flutters through the 
glade, seeking flowering bitter-cress 
on which .to lay her eggs. 

Watching her flight our atten¬ 
tion is drawn to a large dock leaf 
drooping over a mossy sandstone. 
Surely there was a movement in its 
shadow? Yes, there it is again, 
and now from the shade of the leaf 
comes a tiny, high whistling. 

VVe need good ears to hear that 
thin, piping voice, for the whistle 
of the common shrew, like that of 
the bat, is not to be heard by 
everyone. 

We sit watching and. listening, 
and at last the musician - shows 
himself clearly ... a delicate 
little beast with soft, brown, velvety 
coat, white breast, and long, sensi¬ 
tive snout twitching in our 
direction. 

Sitting where the sunshine strikes 
the foot of the stone, he whistles 
again, and then, with whisk of tail, 
disappears. He was foraging 
under that dock leaf; we have dis¬ 
covered his burrow under the 
stone’s edge., 

A tiny, brilliant black-and-gold 
insect lands on a tall grass in 
front of us, clinging to an empty 
seed husk as it gently but airily 
waves a pair of long and sensitive 
antennae. Is it a kind of wasp, 
or a fly? 

We bend forward to see whether 
it carries two pairs of wings or 
only a single pair, but a little 
wandering breeze passes through 
the spinney, moving the stem and 
causing its passenger to dart off in 
a shimmer of gauze sails. Will it 
return? Maybe; but, if not, we are 
sure that something equally in¬ 
teresting will appear in its place. 

We have almost forgotten the 
lane and the countryside spreading 
far beyond the frontiers of our 
spinney, and there is no hurry to 
return to them. Time enough 
when the sun sinks beyond the 
trees and our corner is in shadow. 

Before then we can confidently 
hope for other meetings with the 
inhabitants of what we now con¬ 
sider our spinney, too. 


SCOUTS PLANT A 
CORONATION WOOD 

More than 4000 saplings have 
'been planted at AdeJ, Leeds, by' 
1200 Boy Scouts to commemorate 
the Coronation. 

. Many of the trees, which include' j 
Japanese larch,’spruce, and'beech, f 
bear the names of The’ boys who': 
planted them. Each Cub planted 
two trees, each Junior Scout 
planted four, and each Senior 
Scout six. - 


Happy day for 
little land of 
Luxemburg 

A romantic event takes place this 
week in one of the most attractive 
little countries of Europe. On 
April 9 all Luxemburg will be 
rejoicing for a royal wedding, the 
marriage of the Heir-Apparent, 
Prince Jean, to’ Princess Josephine 
Charlotte of Belgium. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg, bordered on the north and 
west by Belgium, on the south by 
France, and on the east by Ger¬ 
many, covers 999 square miles and 
has a population of about 300,000. 

The little country is proudly in¬ 
dependent. For 400 years it was 
part of lands controlled by the 
great House of Hapsburg. In 1867 
it was declared a neutral territory 
under the King of the Netherlands; 
on his death in 1890 it passed to 
the Duke of Nassau. 

THRONE AND PEOPLE 

Today it is ruled by the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte, who succeeded 
to the throne in 1919. There is a 
Council of State chosen by the 
sovereign and a chamber of 52 
Deputies elected by the people. 

In spite of its rough, hilly 
country, the Grand Duchy is 
widely agricultural; but it also has 
important mining and metal 
industries. 

Luxemburg, the capital, is full of 
charm and interest. Its industrial 
outskirts sprawl in the valley of the 
Aylette, but in the old part of the 
town many buildings cling precari¬ 
ously to the rocks. 

The Church of St. Quirinus is of 
outstanding interest, for it is hewn 
out of solid rock. From this' rock, 
too, are cut the fortifications; they 
are of great strength, and in olden 
days were substantial protection 
against intruders. 

The city is famous for it fetes, 
with colourful processions, music, 
and dancing in the streets for the 
enjoyment of all. 


Atomic generator 



This strange-looking apparatus is 
a generator at Canada’s great 
atomic plant near Chalk River, 
in- Ontario. 


Many people take it for granted 
that all England's traditional 
songs, customs, riddles, super¬ 
stitions, children’s games, and 
so on, have all been recorded in 
books. They would have been 
surprised to hear Mr. Peter Opie 
tell the Royal Society of Arts the 
other day how much of our folk¬ 
lore is still being “discovered.” 

As an example found by himself 
he told of the superstition of a 
woman in his part of Hampshire: 
she refused to leave her baby's 
napkins out to dry in the moon¬ 
light because, she said, the moon 
shining on them would bring bad 
luck to - the child. Last year 
another Hampshire woman claimed 
to have cured her child of whoop¬ 
ing cough by putting a dead mouse 
in its shoe. 

ECHO FROM THE PAST 

Those were finds indeed for the 
folklorist's notebook! Any of us 
who turn to this fascinating study 
may come across some such echo 
from the misty past. We might, 
for instance, hear country children 
sing as they skip: 

The wind, the wind, the wind 
blows high, 

The rain comes scattering dotm the 
sky. 

She is handsome, she is pretty. 

She is the queen of the Golden 
City ; 

She goes courting, one, two, three, 
Please to tell me who is he? 

Such unheeded gems Mr. Opie 
calls “the wild flowers of art which 
grew free on the wayside, and may 
be picked for the relative price of 
a bus ticket.” ; - > - 

The .idea that our folklore has 
passed from men’s memories is not 
a new one. John Aubrey, writing 
in 1687, thought so, too, and put 
it down to printing. .“Bookes,” he 


wrote,“have putt all the old Fables 
out of doors; and the divine art of 
Printing and Gunpowder have 
frighted away Robin-good-fellow 
and the Fayries.” He was wrong, 
for old English fairy tales that had 
not even been printed in his day 
were still being told round the 
hearth. The first-known edition 
of the most famous of them, Jack 
the Giant Killer, appeared in 1711. 

The same thing applies to our 
ancient folksongs, “wild flowers of 
art ” indeed. 

Cecil Sharp, who went round 
listening to them and setting them 
down, wrote in 1907: “When I 
have had the good fortune to 
collect some specially fine songs in 
a village, I have often called upon 
the vicar to tell him of my success. 
My story has usually been received 
at first with polite incredulity, and, 
afterwards, when I have displayed 
the contents of my notebook, with 
amazement.” 

The study of folklore brings one 
closer to the mystery and rhythm 
of life, said Mr. Opie in his 
address to the R.S.A., and he urged 
that more attention should be paid 
to it in England. There are de¬ 
partments for the study of it in the 
universities of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Austria. 

In England the harvest still 
lacks reapers, in spite of the praise¬ 
worthy efforts of such students as 
those of the Folk-Lore Society, 
founded in 1878. 


BULLION PAGES OF 
FOLKLORE 

Since 1935, collectors of Scottish 
and Irish Gaelic folklore have 
amassed 2438 volumes containing 
over a million pages, says Professor 
J. H. Delargy, Director of the Irish 
Folklore Commission. 
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STATE BOTTLE 

OPENER 

• 

Official Uncorker - of Ocean 
Bottles to the Queen is the sort of 
occupation that would give head¬ 
aches to the panel of T V's 
“What's my Line?” But they are 
not likely to be bothered by him, 
for the office was held.in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth 1, and has long 
since lapsed. 

In those days any person who 
found on the seashore a bottle with 
a message in it was liable to im¬ 
prisonment if he opened it; all such 
bottles had to be handed over to 
the Official Uncorker. This was 
because a bottle had been picked 
up containing State secrets. The 
law against tampering with bottled 
messages remained in force for 200 
years. 

Nowadays the “bottle-post” is 
used by scientists to gain valuable 
information about wind-drifts and 
ocean currents. A slip is put into 
a bottle offering a reward to the 
finder when he reports where he 
picked it up. 

The Post Office is naturally in¬ 
terested in the bottle-post, and a 
writer in the Post Office Magazine 
relates some interesting facts about 
it, as well as a number of amusing 
stories. 

One of these concerns Johnny 
Weissmuller of Tarzan film fame. 
He once put a “hot dog ” (sausage 
sandwiched in a roll) and a 
message into a bottle and released 
it off the Mexican coast. Two 
years later a man in the Galapagos 
Islands picked up the bottle and 
wrote to Johnny: “Now throw in 
another bottle with the mustard!” 


GLASS-COATED BOATS 

Boats of all sizes can be recon¬ 
ditioned by covering the outside of 
the hull with a type of cloth made 
of glass fibres. 

The cloth is attached with a 
special glue, and when set will 
not rot, stretch, shrink, or absorb 
water. It is tough and durable, 
and is an ideal material for sealing 
a leaky boat. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


Ian Craig 



Youngest member of 
the Australian 
cricket party is Ian 
Craig, of'New South 
Wales, who will not 
be 18 until June 12. 
He is a batsman 
of wide variety. 


Ian is assistant to a chemist 
in a Sydney suburb and aims 
to qualify as a pharmacist. 
He was only 16 when lie 
scored 91 against South 
Australia. Last winter he 
scored 213 for New South 
Wales against South Africa. 


He gained his place in the 
fifth Test and scored 53 and 
47. Then, realising there 
were still many flaws in his 
batting, he went to a cinema 
and made a close study of 
Sir Donald Bradman in 
action on the screen. 


His Test selection brought a 
crowd to the chemist’s shop. 
Ian finished dressing two 
hornet stings for a customer, 
and then declared himself to 
be lucky. He is the youngest 
Australian ever to play for 
his country. 


NEW LIFE IN THE NEW WORLD 


About 60 children from the 
refugee camps of Europe have 
lately arrived with their parents in 
Brazil. At Papucaya, 40 miles 
from Rio de Janeiro, they are to 
start a new farming colony. 

A few weeks ago • these 30 
families were still living hopelessly 
in refugee camps in Munich, Graz, 
Trieste, and Salzburg. All of them 
had escaped from the Iron Curtain 
countries of Poland, Bulgaria, and 
from Eastern Germany; all of 
them were farmers, and young 
enough to begin again if they were 
given a chance. 

At Genoa, when the boat left for 
Brazil, a C N reporter talked, to 
Mrs. Lengert, short, dark, and 
stocky, who used to work on the 
family farm in East Prussia. 

“I am 30,” she said, “and this is 
the fourth time I make a new start 
—once in East Prussia, twice in 
West Germany, and now Brazil.” 

Her four sturdy children with 
her husband and herself had been 
crowded into one room in Munich. 
Now they are to get a chance to 
show what they can all do in 
Brazil. 


Our correspondent also saw the 
Mijatov family—12 of them—from 
Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Two of the children had come 
from a World Council of Churches 
holiday camp on the Adriatic, and 
they looked brown and well fed. 
Brazil will take only the fittest 
people as colonisers. 

All the Mijalovs are farmers, 
and the girls as well as the boys 
will help to till the land and raise 
the fruit, vegetables, and rice for 
which there is a ready market in 
Rio. 

YOUNGEST MEMBER 

The baby of the new venture 
from Europe to Brazil is the little 
Palm family baby, just five months 
old, who was born in a German 
refugee camp. Her father is a 
Russian of German origin who has 
lived in Poland, was a prisoner of 
war with the British, and has done 
everything from coal mining to in¬ 
terpreting in Russian, German, and 
English. 

All of these new pilgrim fathers 
and mothers and children have 
struggled and hoped for a new 
start. Their chance came a few 


FOR REFUGEES 

months ago when the Brazilian 
Government sent officials to 
Europe to pick out 120 sturdy 
adults and children for the new 
village of Papucaya. 

Each family is given seven acres, 
a house, seed, tools, and a credit of 
£300 at the local store. After 12 
months of training and experience 
of the new conditions, each family 
will get 50 acres of land. 

In 20 years’ time, if all goes well 
the family will own that land and 
will be independent farmers and 
citizens of their new country. 

Their mother and adviser in this 
great adventure is a quiet-spoken, 
calm Swiss woman. Beta Hoher- 
muth. She spends her life ferrying 
refugees across the Atlantic to 
South America. 

She has already taken 2000 of 
them to Brazil. She takes 
Germans, Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
Rumanians under her wing and 
helps them to live together. 

Just as the United States once 
took large numbers of the poor 
and unfortunate from Europe and 
made them part of the nation, so 
Brazil is doing now. 
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BOOK CLUB OF 
THE BUSH 

A voluntary organisation of 
social workers in Sydney is helping 
to alleviate the loneliness and 
monotony of life in Australia’s out¬ 
back. 

It is the Bush Book Club, and it 
is Australia’s biggest circulating 
library. There is a membership of 
more than 1000 families, and it 
covers about 310,000 square miles'. 

The club started in 1909 when 
Arthur Wilberforce Jose, who was 
then the representative of The 
Times, was impressed by the lone¬ 
liness and isolation of the Austra¬ 
lian outback. Lonely it was, too, 
in those days before radio, the 
flying doctor, the Country Women’s 
Organisations, and other modern 
agencies. 

From that small beginning it has 
grown fast. To gain admission, an 
application is made setting out 
postal or rail parcel address, and 
other details. 

After admission,the club sends off 
the first parcel of six books and a 
small selection of illustrated papers 
and magazines. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the books are non-return¬ 
able, but holders are asked to pass 
them on. Some books have been 
known to pass through as many as 
22 hands. 

The club’s main concern is to get 
the books from Sydney into the 
outback. And oddly enough, the 
greatest number of requests are for 
those books dealing with the 
Australian outback. 


SILVER SOLDIER FOR 
PRINCE CHARLES 

Members of the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall’s Light Infantry are to present 
to Prince Charles a six-inch silver 
model of a soldier of 1702, the 
year the regiment was formed. 

The model will first be exhibited 
at Bodmin, Cornwall, in May, 
when the regiment is holding a 
week of celebrations to mark its 
250th birthday. The celebrations 
were cancelled last year because of 
the king’s death. 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE FAR WEST—picture-story of a thrilling journey (2) 

In^l789, when north-western Canada was unknown to i party of French Canadians and Indians in canoes to try t safely passed through the ice on Greaf Slave Lake, and 
Europeans, Alexander Mackenzie set out with a small I to reach the Arctic Ocean from Lake Athabasca. They I travelled down the river later named after Mackenzie. 



Mackenzie’s men became more and more dis- Their food was running low, hut they were able Out in the estuary they saw whales and tried to They suffered much from the weather—rain 
heartened as the voyage continued, and tried to to catch fish in their nets and to shoot geese approach them, but a fog came down and hid soaked them and cold winds chilled them, 
persuade him to turn back. They feared they when, every evening, they halted to camp on the them. They paddled on until their way was One evening, at the end of an exhausting day of 
would all starve to death in these bleak northern river bank. Later they entered a dreary, treeless completely blocked by masses of ice. Mackenzie towing the canoe up rapids, a tremendous storm 
lands. But he was a man of fearless and country and were amazed to sec the sun shining put up a post on an island to record their sprang up after they had landed to camp for the 
indomitable character, and he threatened that at midnight. One morning they awoke to find farthest point north, and then gave the order to night. Their tents were blown out of their hands 
he would go on alone if they deserted him. that the river had risen and made their baggage return to Athabasca. The return journey was before they could erect them, and they had to lie 
Inspired by his magnificent leadership, they “ wet. It wa3 the tide—they had reached the much more difficult than the voyage down the flat on the ground to avoid the stones which 
forgot their fears and agreed to follow him. river’s estuary and were near the sea ! river because the current was now against them. were blown before tbe wind like sand. 

How will the party, weary and short of food, fare on their long voyage home ? See next week’s instalment 
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| Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway 



Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on a 
secret scientific project. On the 
way we meet Malcolm Murdoch, 
who behaves suspiciously. In 
Norway, Fred and l get into an old 
quarry tub, which suddenly runs 
down a mountain into a disused 
mine. Here we see Murdoch 
taking photographs with a special 
Flashray camera. IVe manage to 
get out—and then realise that we 
have lost Uncle George's camera , 
also a Flashray. 

i. Encounter in the snow 

“ 'YXTe'll have to go back,” said 

*' Fred. “And at least 
there’s only one place it can be. 
That’s somewhere along the gallery 
where we took the photographs.” 

“Jf Murdoch hasn’t found it.” 

That was one danger. Another 
was that we might come face to 
face with Murdoch on the steps, 
in the shaft, or in the gallery itself. 

“But remember, Fred, if we 
manage to find it, we've got photo¬ 
graphic evidence-■” 

“Showing Murdoch in his 
dinghy, using his camera, and play¬ 
ing about with that listening 
machine!” 

So we persuaded ourselves not 
only that we had to go back- but 
that we should almost enjoy it, so 
long as we came away with the 
camera and the evidence that 
Murdoch was not the innocent 
water-colour painter that Uncle 
George thought .him. 

Success 

My eyes had got used to the 
dark by the time we reached the 
depot, and the light coming down 
from the roof there made me blink. 
We divided and peered round, one 
each way. There was no sign of 
Murdoch. “I wonder if he’s gone 
down below again?” said Fred. 

“Don’t let's worry about that, 
Fred. All we want now is the 
camera. You search that side and 
I’ll search this.” 

We worked quickly and in 
silence. Then came a low whistle 
from Fred. He was waving the 
camera triumphantly. “ft Was 
close to the , parapet where you 
were last using it,” he whispered. 

Suddenly we heard Murdoch, 
somewhere close to us. We flung 
ourselves towards the shaft, and 
soon we were in the open air. 

Neither Fred nor I had any idea 
where we were, and we set to work 
on the sun. 

“It was shining slightly across 
you when you took my picture this 
morning,” Fred said. “And the 
nearest mountain range was on the 
other side. That means we started 
off in the tub north-east to south¬ 
west.” 

“We’ve come out with the top of 
the.range on the other side of us 
and the sun must have got round 
to the west. I say, Fred, I believe 
we’ve come out on the other side 
of the mountain.” 

“You mean we’ve got to climb 
up through all that snow to get 
back to Liilifors?” 


“We ought to, but f don't think 
there’s much hope of doing it. 
There’s probably miles and miles 
of snow.” 

The snow was hard and our 
canvas shoes were soft. We de¬ 
cided to go down to the bottom of 
the valley by the quickest way. 
But long before we had slithered 
and stumbled down there we began 
to wish that we had taken the risk 
of another meeting with Murdoch 
in the workings. 

“I can see now what we’ve 
done,” Fred moaned. “We've 
climbed that road on the south side 
of the range that was clear of 
snow, and we've come through to 
the north side where the sun 
doesn’t penetrate much. Yet I sup¬ 
pose this stream in the floor of the 

by John 

Pudney 

valley must lead somewhere. 
Let’s follow it.” 

We sloshed along the edge of the 
stream, following the curve of the 
valley. 

To our amazement our gloomy 
progress was suddenly interrupted 
by girlish laughter.. We must have 
looked funny enough, standing in 
canvas shoes in that icy stream and 
then wheeling round and goggling 
like a couple of sheep. 

Ski-ing down the snowy slope 
towards us, and stopping with a 
brilliant side turn just short of the 
stream, was a girl of about our 
own age. She seemed to find us 
very funny indeed. She pointed 
first at our sodden shoes and then 
at our red faces, and said some¬ 
thing in Norwegian. 

“We’re English, and I'm sorry 
we look so funny.” I spoke with 
what dignity I could. 

“I have not much practice in 
speaking English, but my mother 
was born in London,” said the girl, 
very distinctly. “Please accept my 
apology for laughing at you.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. 



-1 Which came first: the signing 
of the MagnaCarta or William 
the Conqueror's invasion? 


2 What is a Centaur? 

3 Who is alleged to have cried: 

: “Up, Guards, and at ’em!”? 

4 If you were “yorked,” would 
you be playing tennis, cricket, 
or football? 

■5 What is arbitration? . t . 

6 Who founded the Royal 
Institution? - - - 

7 Symmetrical means disar¬ 
ranged, well arranged, or 
badly arranged? 

8 Who is Prime Minister of 
Portugal? 

Answers on page 12 


“Can I help you, please?” She 
bit her lip, determined not to laugh. 

“We’re lost and want to get back 
to Liilifors,” said Fred. 

“That’s over the other side of 
the mountain, of course. This side 
is called Tuna.” 

“Then we'll have to go on down 
into the valley, if there's a way.” 

“It’s easy enough on skis.” She 
glanced at our feet. “But perhaps 
we can fix you up. My brother 
and 1 have been up at the hut to 
bring down spare skis and stuff 
before the snow melts.” ' 

She turned and gave a most 
piercing whistle. There was a 
distant answering whistle. “My 
brother will come. He stayed up 
there with all cur stuff while I 
came to see who you were.” 

Her name, we learned, was 
Greta, and she was a cousin of the 
Olsens, with whom we were staying 
at Liilifors. 

So many peoplein the Sardanger 
district were related, she told us, 
that, wherever you went, it was one 
huge family, and we should be 
most welcome at her place in the 
valley below. 

Her brother Hans, we learned 
afterwards, was still at college; but 
he was as hefty as any fully-grown 
man. He spoke English fluently. 

Explanation 

Greta and Hans went back to 
the hut, and we waited til! they 
returned with spare skis and boots. 
They also brought ropes, for we 
had had the sense to tell them that 
we had never«been on skis before. 

We completed the journey to the 
valley on toboggans which had 
been kept in the hut. It was dusk 
by, the time we reached Tuna 
village, where Greta and Hans 
took us to their home and gave us 
a hot meal. They wanted to know 
how we had got to the river, but it 
seemed too difficult to explain all 
that had happened. 

“We went exploring on the 
other side of the mountain, and just 
happened to come out on this 
side,” 1 found myself saying. 

Everybody laughed, and then we 
were taken back over the pass in a 
car to Liilifors, where the Olsen 
family found it ail a great joke too, 
and gave us another hot meal. 
Uncle George, they told us, had 
gone off with Bengt Olsen, the 
mining engineer, on a fishing ex¬ 
pedition up the fjord. 

Though we had cut such poor 
figures on skis,.we were determined 
to make the best of the Tuna snow. 
Hans and Greta were equally deter¬ 
mined to give us our ski legs, and 
made the cousins at Liilifors pro¬ 
mise that we should go back to 
Tuna the next day. 

. The easiest way from Liilifors to 
.Tuna was not the zigzag road we 
had been brought home on, but by 
boat, as the mountain formed a 
kind of peninsula julting out into 
the Sardanger fjord. 

It was therefore arranged that 
Hans would come round by motor- 
boat early in the morning. 

Continued on page 10 
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FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

4 CHURCHMEAD. WAZEINC, ESSEX 


FREEH 50 


DIFF. 
STAMPS 

SEND 3d. STAMP FOR 
MY APPROVALS. .% 

A. J. BAILEY, 

Woodlands, STATION RD., 
OKEUAMPTON, DEVON. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4 d. for CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
series. 

ALBUMS to hold 200- cards 1/9*. 100 

different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different. 1/9; 50, 3/-;'75. 5/-; 100. 7/-. 
CATALOGUE listing nearly 700 labels 1/6. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

42 Victoria Street. Lonclon. S.W.i. 


^COLOUR TAP 

A colour is mentally^- selected — and 
Magician names it! By tapping on four 
envelopes !! Can be performed anywhere. 
1/- post free. Send for List 

BCM/TRICKS, 

G7 B7.YHAH ST., LONDON, N.W.L 



MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval , particulars , stamp. \ 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 POKTLAXD STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


GREAT CAMPING OFFER 





SENT 

FOR 


'Brand-new de luxe Tara fwE 

--- Ttiir. All eolours. Coin- jl ZL V W 7 

Cyclists, Campers. Length DMWJPflATC Strtttbri 
7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 1 
3 ft. 6 in.'high.x 12 in. walls. £2.15.0 vvrit v 

6 /- deposit and 6 /- monthly, with fly-sinet 
.£4.2.6. or 15/- deposit and 9,9 monthly 
Both carr. 1/6. 


Give your 
child a 

GOOD Coat. I 

For i rear-heron s Pest etc foj 
wt-aHu r we c: 
lf oinmend this school' 

Trench coat style double- i 
breasted proofed and* 
lined throughout, 
eoniphte school c 

fitter’s stock bought for cash enables 1 ;.% to 
otter them at half usual price. Sent for 5/- 
aiul 5/* monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizr-s 
22 to 24. 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 to 42, 10/- 
extra. FREE LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CK;3), 196-200 Colcl- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Oven ell Sof. 1 p.m. Red. 


COMBINED B£0 sumt m 

wnouja/ A/ /p mouhc mer 

Guaranieed waterproof. Com¬ 
plete with tape, etc. Size 
" IL by 3 ft. Weight 
lb. 18/9, pust. 
. etc.. 1 /-, or 
sent for 3/6 
a n d 3 /- 

Tost, etc,, 1 monthly. 




Reduced 
from 45/-to 

18/9 
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TO CROWN THIS CORONATION YEAR 
SEND FOR THIS STUPENDOUS COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

which includes KINGS and QUEENS of our Royal House. 

DO NOT HESITATE. Send immediately, enclosing 3d. postage and requesting our 

WORLD-FAMOUS APPROVALS! 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 




FREE 4 GIANTS 4 FREE 







Just ask for “ GIANTS ” and my 
discount Approvals, enclosing 
3d. postage. 


BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (14 /CN) 

-97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH- 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FfcNER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8c MARTIN 

(Dept. C N), South Hackney, London. E.9, England 

Established 1S£0 


FREE 


| MONACO 1951 
I HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will ho sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens,London, W.5 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 


this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN 87), 

«BAYONA,” IIEYSOMS AVE., GREENBACK, 
NORTH WICII, CHESHIRE. 


FREE 


10 MINT BRITISH 
COLONIAL PICTORIALS 
OF MAURITIUS, CAYMAN, MALTA, 
SEYCHELLES, etc. 

To all who send 2\d. stamp and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals of sets and 
single stamps. Many other Free Gifts 
for regular customers. 

W. BAKER, C.N.9. 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We liavo three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
FREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road. RETFOR D. Notts. 


6 HISTORICAL STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

inc. scarce 1939 and 1951 Canada, etc.' 
(Illustrated.) All Free to collectors asking to 
see our famous “Quality” Approvals. Send 3d. 
for our postage and lists. IF you wish you may 
join "THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge and Membership Card listing 
fine Gifts. "Quality" Approvals sent monthly. 
OVERSEAS collectors welcomed. (Postage 6 d.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 29, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. (Est. 54 years.) 


FREE 



rvrvTfvriTV 

TRIANGULAR BIRD STAMP FREE < 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


If^ you write and ask to see a Selection of 
**'indsor Stamps on Approval, we will 
send you Absolutely Free a magnificent 
New Issue stampfrom HUNGARY. 
It is a large and very colourful 
Triangular Stamp Depicting a 
Bird, and is a stamp which will 
add lots of interest and value 
to your very own collection, 
just write to Windsor 
StampCo. for Triangular 
Bird Stamp Free and to 
see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps 
Approval. 
Write immedi¬ 
ately to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept.CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 

dpi rMm lift infll.i Am fft A. & A i#i . 



SPORTS SHORTS 


Pegasus will. be playing in the 
Amateur Cup Final on Satur¬ 
day for the second time in three 
years. The team is composed of 
Oxford and Cambridge University 
past and present players; they have 
no permanent ground and little 
chance of training together. Their 
opponents will be little-known 
Harwich and Parkeston, the first 
club of the Eastern Counties 
League ever to reach the final. 



Chris Chataway, of Oxford, win¬ 
ner for the third successive year 
of the inter-Varsity mile race. 


Jfoa five. successive years a 
member of the O'Callaghan 
family of Dagenham has won a 
title at the Schools Amateur Box¬ 
ing Championships. Johnny was a 
champion in 1949 -and 1950, Pat 
followed in 1951, and now young 
Peter O'Callaghan has added a 
second title to the one he gained 
last year. 


]\Jal'rice Pratt, 15-year-old hero 
of the Chelsea Central School, 
who is England's schoolboy outside 
left, is a natural sportsman. He 
is 220-yards running champion 
of London, plays cricket and 
tennis remarkably well, and is a 
fine swimmer. He hopes one day 
to play football for Chelsea. 

Jim Sims, who has played cricket 
for Middlesex for many years, 
is unlikely to be a member of the 
County XI during the coming 
season. Now aged 49, he will 
assist J. W. Hearne in the coaching 
and training of young Middlesex 
players and will look after the 
County's Second XI. 

Australia, nation of swimmers, 
is expecting great things of 
two 14-year-olds—Gary Chapman 
and Lorraine Crapp, both from 
New South Wales. Gary has this 
season equalled the 440-yards free¬ 
style record, and set up a new 
Australian free-style record for 550 
yards. Lorraine twice defeated 
Olympic swimmer Judy Joy Davies 
in the.State Championships, when 
she won the 220-yards and the 440- 
yards free-style events. 

Jwelve of Britain's best girl 
tennis players will gather 
together on Friday for a week's 
intensive training at Llandudno, 
Wales. In charge of the girls, who 
will form the nucleus of future 
W'ightman Cup teams, is Dan 
Masked, Britain's leading coach. 

JPor the first time in the history 
of tabic tennis, England have 
won the Swaythling Cup, the 
men's world team championship. 
In the final they beat Hungary, the 
holders and ten times winners. 


The Tranters, Barrie and Paul, 
nearly pulled off a family double 
for Plymouth in the champion¬ 
ships. Barrie, 17, won the Senior 
9 stone 7 lbs. title, but 15-year-old 
brother Paul was narrowly out¬ 
pointed in an intermediate final. 

gr. Mary’s have won the Hospi¬ 
tals’ Rugby Cup for the eleventh 
time in 13 years. They will almost 
certainly start favourites again next 
year, for only four of their regular 
players will have left. 


JVJ'ext Monday, Yorkshire C.C. 

will hold their first cricket 
practices of the year, and more 
than 100 young players have been 
invited to the nets. 

A young American tennis star 
who is sure to be much in the 
news in the future is 13-year-old 
Mary Ann Mitchel of California. 
She is only 4 feet 11 and weighs 
only six stone, but Mary Ann is 
said to be easily the best player of 
her age in America. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

“I think we ought to take Hans 
and Greta into our confidence,” I 
suggested to Fred, as soon as we 
woke up that morning and hurried 
into Uncle George's room to 
develop our pictures. “After all, 
they may already know about,. 
Murdoch, and it may be quite 
simple and innocent.” 

“Nobody seems to know about 
him here in Lillifors. I made a 
few inquiries last night about a 
man with a red beard.” 

“I suppose you said he was a 
great chum we made on the boat 
coming over?” I chuckled. 

“I said something like that. 1 
couldn’t say we were looking for 
an enemy we made on the boat." 

“It’s funny- how we've both 
come to think of him as an 
enemy,” I said. “But buck up with 
that developer, or we'll never get 
the pictures done before we leave." 

The developer worked as it 


should. We could tell at once, too, 
that the results were good. “The 
only thing that worries me,” said 
Fred, peering at the negatives, as 
we laid them in the patent drying 
folder, “is that I don't see any sign 
of Murdoch.” 

The finished pictures bore this 
out. There were hundreds -of pic¬ 
tures. They showed the cavern, 
the galleries, the depot —and ns. 
There we were, peering down from 
the dark gap in the parapet. 
c ‘.‘We've got Murdoch's films,” 
gasped Fred. “He must have 
taken that snap of us when we 
weren't looking. But-” 

We were silent for a moment, 
and then the truth hit us both. 
“ We've swopped cameras—we’ve 
got Murdoch's Flashray.” 

“That means he's got our Flash- 
ray—and instead of this set of 
pictures, he’ll develop our pictures 
of him!” 

To be continued 
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STAMP OUTFIT FREE 



Watermark Detector, Perforation Gauge, trans¬ 
parent envelopes, and wonder-pictorial packet 
including the fine LIBERIA TRIANGULAR 
(wild animal), new colourful St. Christopher 
Nevis Anguilla pictorial, strange Afghanistan, 
etc. Send 2 id. postage, ask for Approvals. 

ROSTON (P), 

106 St. Dunsta n’s Road, London, W.6. 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


(All Different) 


50 Argentine 1/4 

50 Australia 2/- 

100 Austria 1/6 

50 Brazil 1/6 

50 British Emp. 1/3 


50 Canada 
50 Chilo 
100 China 
25 Colombia 
100 Denmark 
50 French Cols. 
100 Germany 


1/6 

1/9 

1/3 

1 /- 

2 /- 

1/3 

1 /* 


50 Iran 2/4 

100 Italy 1/2 

25 Lcichtenstein 1/3 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
50 Luxembourg 3/- 
25 Malta 2/0 

25 NewloundIand3/6 


25 Pakistan 
25 Paraguay 
25 Peru 
25 Philippines 
100 Russia 


1/3 

1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

3/9 


POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA. 

Full list of Packets. Albums and Accessories 
on request,. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
CORONATION STAMPS, Crown Colonies, 
61 values complete, 13/6. plus 2Jd. postage 
( 8 id. Registered Post). For delivery cx-nrst 
supplies payment required by April 28th. 
Gibbons’ 1953 Simplified Whole World Cata¬ 
logue 19/7, post paid. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 
35 New Oxford Street, London, W-C.l. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

LATEST ^ 


CAYMAN 


ISLANDS 


This large unused 
4d. pictorial of our 

Queen(justi$sued) 
and a set of three 
scarce old Latvia. 

ALL FREE 

Ask to see our 

new Approvslsand 
send 3 d. sump 
for post & packing. 


NORMAN DARGUE (Desk A) 

36 Gray Ave- MURTON, Co. Durham 

-GIANT -— 

VATICAN STAMPS FREE 

To alt applicants-asking for a selection of 
my Discount Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp for postage I will scud FREE 
these beautiful mint stamps showing a 
magnificent aerial view of the Vatican City 
with the historic church of St. Peter’s, 
and Square, in the foreground. Many 
collectors will be very keen to have these 

! stamps, so send at once. 

A. E. HUGHES (V), 34 L ochalinc St., London. WA» 

LOOK AT THIS!! 


Beautiful FLOWER stamp from BELGIAN 
CONGO, Fine CHILE Train Stamp, High- 
Value NORWAY, Multicoloured FRANCE, 
Large CHINA, attractive issues from 
PORTUGAL, Spanish TANGIER, ITALY, 
INDONESIA!! All FREE to Approval 
Applicants. Enclose 2jd. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C58) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking:, Surrey 

rnrr i Rhodes 

r Hi E. EL ■ CENTENARY STAMPS 

A short set of the stamps just issued in. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA to commemorate 
the 100th birthday of CECIL RHODES, the 

founder of RHODESIA. This set will be 
quite scarce and must not be missing from 
your collection. Just request my 6d. in 1/- 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS. Postage appreciated. 

IV1. THEOBALD (25CN) 

6 Dell Corner, West Drayton, Middlesex. 

1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERENT- NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; 100, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS. : 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6 / 6 . TRIANGULARS : 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, lO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15, 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAPS; 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS : 25, 1/6. TOSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


FREE 

CORONATION 

STAMP 
ALBUM 

The Coronation 
Stamp Album 
has spaces for 
2232 stamps. It 
is beautifully 
coloured and 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
collectors who 
send 9d. postage and ask to see a selection 
of our WORLD-FAMOUS APPROVALS, 

AVON /Dept\ 55 THE AVENUE 
STAMPS 1139J LOWESTOFT 
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The Boys’ Brigade representa¬ 
tive in Westminster Abbey will be 
18-year-old Sergeant Ian Moir of 
Aberdeen. Ian won the King’s 
Badge last year, the Brigade’s 
highest award. He is a Sunday 
School teacher and a prefect at 
Aberdeen Grammar School. 

Family affair 

A 21-year-old New Zealand 
naval reservist, George Ross 
Gibson of Dunedin, will keep up a 
family tradition by attending the 
Coronation. His uncle was at the 
Coronation of George V in 1911, 
and his cousin at that of George VI 
in 1937. 

At Bridlington, hundreds of 
pigeons will be released from the 
district to fly home on Coronation 
Day. 

Under the title of Queen and 
Commonwealth, the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute will hold seven special ex¬ 
hibitions simultaneously in London 
during the Coronation period. 



Fladbury’s centuries-old mill on 
the River Avon has become a 
studio and workshop for the 
production of Coronation dec¬ 
orations. Mr. B. S. Goldbey is 
here seen colouring a' big portrait 
of the Queen. 

By Large to London 

A parly of 16 Birmingham boys 
are to work a barge along canals 
to London, where they will. have 
seats on the Coronation route. 
Their cruise will lake four days, 
and on arrival the barge will be 
moored in the Thames. The boys 
will be chosen from the Birming¬ 
ham Federation of Boys’ Clubs. 

It is expected that there will be 
between 30,000 and 40,000 Cana¬ 
dian and American visitors for the 
Coronation. 

Her Majesty's Pakistan ships 
Ihelum and Zulfiquar will bring 
about 240 Pakistan Servicemen to 
take part in the celebrations. Some 
of them will line the route, and the 
two ships will be at the Spithead 
naval review on June 15. 

1200 pieces of china 

A special Coronation dinner ser¬ 
vice of 1200 pieces will be used for 
the first time when distinguished 
Commonwealth and foreign guests 
meet the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Ordered by the 
Government for official use, it will 
cost £825. Its design is in gold on 
fine bone china. 




Put on your own show with this new kind of toy 
theatre and everybody (grown-ups too!) will 
crowd round to peep at the glittering State Coach 
leaving Buckingham Palace and the other lovely 
Coronation scenes. After all, even T.V. isn’t in 
full colour! It’s a lovely Coronation gift from 

s? £? & & & £? & 

Scott’s to each one of,you, and all you need to 
make it are special Coronation packs of Scott’s 
Porage Oats which 

you from her CL v ^ 5 

theatre is printed on P 

the packets—all the - yjp 

figures, scenery and 

full instructions. But remember you must have 
the 2 lb.or if lb. Scott’s packet because the little 
i lb. size is not large enough to have these lovely 
scenes printed on it. 


To make a start you will need two empty Scott’s 
Porage Oats Coronation packets. From one you 
cut out your first complete scene and from the 


other you make your theatre which has special 
“ stage-lighting ” windows and slots for sliding 
in the scenery from the “ wings ”. When you 
have staged your first scene—just peep inside! 
The box gives a darkened theatre effect and right 
at the end the light 
streams brilliantly 
on to your first 
scene. It looks 
almost real—as if 
it were happening 
before your very eyes! 

Be first to collect the 
whole set of six of these 
beautiful Coronation stage sets. 

Swap with your friends if you get two alike. 
Here’s a list of all the scenes you get on different 
packets: 

1. Procession leaving Buckingham Palace. 

2 . Arrival at Westminster Abbey (illustrated 
above ) 

3 . Inside the Abbey itself. 

4 . Passing through Admiralty Arch. 

5 . Coronation Night outside Buckingham Palace. 

6 . “ Good Queen Bess ” River Procession. 


You will be thrilled 
when you see them and 
you will want to show' 
them to everyone you 
meet. And—by the by 
—best Coronation greet¬ 
ings from Scott’s who 
make the creamiest, 
nicest-tasting porridge. 


Berkeley Square nightingales 

lapanese nightingales have been 
ordered for an aviary in the 
gardens of London’s famous 
Berkeley Square. The Square’s 
Coronation Committee plan to en¬ 
courage the birds to sing at 
Coronation time by playing records 
of nightingale song through hidden 
loudspeakers. 


There are to be 25 first-aid 
posts in Westminster Abbey on 
Coronation Day for people over¬ 
come by fainting attacks, giddiness, 
or fatigue. The posts will be 
manned by doctors from hospitals, 
nurses, and St. lohn Ambulance 
men. 


Scouts to sell programmes 

Nearly 600 Scouts will sell 
programmes to people in over 
118,000 seats on the procession 
route in London.- About 300,000 
programmes will be distributed to 
the Scouts’ depots by midnight on 
lune 1, and over 700,000 will be 
sent to Scouts in the provinces to 
sell at local festivities. 

A bottle of orange juice is to be 
provided by the L.C.C. for each of 
the 30,000 children on the Embank¬ 
ment stand. 

Pupils under six at Flash Ley 
Primary School, Stafford, arc to 
put their pets in a Coronation 
show at school. 


1 1 has super scenery and true-to-life models 
and figures — all in full colour ! Ids a 
wonderful c Peep-show 5 theatre and in it you can stage 
no less than six different Coronation scenes ! 


STAMP NEWS 

'J’riE famous Cape of Good Hope 
triangulars celebrate their 
centenary later this year. Special 
stamps will be issued and a 
philatelic exhibition will be held in 
Cape Tolvn. 

"(Jnited Nations stamps will be 
available for use in London 
next month. 

JjRiTArN’s four Coronation stamps 
will be on sale on June 3, the 
day after the event. 

A N 1853 locomotive will appear 
beside an up-to-date, stream¬ 
lined model on a stamp being 
issued by India next week to mark 
the centenary of her railways. 

"Popes who helped to enrich St. 

Peter's, Rome, will be por¬ 
trayed on a set of eleven stamps to 
be issued by the Vatican. 

A_t a London auction of British 
stamps the unusually large 
block of 15 Twopenny Blues issued 
in 1840 fetched £310. A lOd. red- 
brown (1865-67) cancelled with the 
rare “C” type postmark was sold 
for £290. 


BICYCLES FOR TWO 
C N READERS 

Congratulations to. these two 
readers who have each won a 
bicycle in CN Competition 
No. 22: 

Jacqueline Beck, 

4 Waldenshaw Road, 

Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 

Robert Brittin, 

43 Arthur Road, 

Rainham, Kent. 

The solution to the competition 
is: A-1610, B-1790, C-1400, 

D-1704, E-1495, F-1645, G-1305, 
H-1850, J-1550. 
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DOUBLE MEANINGS 

The two missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings. Can you find 
what they arc? 

'Phe - lay over everything. 

“Come on!” called Kay. 
“We’re late. 

We simply must meet Uncle Tom; 

He’s-at half-past eight.” 

„ "/> ‘"'a 

FAMILIAR TRESS 

Phe white poplar is easily identi¬ 
fied by its heart-shaped leaves, 
which have shiny, dark green upper 
surfaces, the undersides being 
coated with 


THINGS TURN OUT FINE FOR JACKO AFTER ALL 
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THEIR JOBS 

rearranging the letters of the 
name of Susan I. L. Thorpe 
you can make the words of her 
occupation of a hospital nurse. 
Can you re-form the letters of the 
following names to make other 
people’s jobs? 

E P. N. CARTER 
E. K. MACWRATH 
A. N..SMALES 

I. N. E. GREEN 
R. N. DACE 
E. CHATER 
E.G. DARNER ’ 


RAY. A. WIL- 
MAN 

EDWIN S. R. 

DOWSER 
D. STUMAN 
T. D. STEIN 
I. L. FROST 

Answers next 'week 



a white, 
mealy down. 
When the 
wind ruffles 
them, the 
foliage ap¬ 
pears to be 
transformed 
from green 
to white. At 
this time of 
the year white poplars are adorned 
with long catkins, which resemble 
huge, hairy caterpillars. ■ 

Some white poplars grow to 
more than 100 feet high. The 
lower part of the trunk is covered 
with dark, rough bark; higher up it 
is smooth and' white. Its timber, 
like that of most quick-growing 
trees, lacks durability.’ Light in 
weight and colour, it is used in 
box-making and also for. surgical 
splints. Slow to ■ catch fire, it 
makes excellent flooring. 


■ Gosh,” cried Jacko, “ 1 must get a 
closer look at this helicopter.” 

What am I ? 

jy[Y first is a measure; of it you’ve 
a pair; 

My next is a really grand social 
affair; 

My whole is. a game that most 
British boys play. 

Now what do you think I must be? 
Can you say? 

Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

“ go you see,” said the teacher at 
the finish of an intricate problem 
on the blackboard, “x .equals 
nothing.” 

. “Please, sir,” said Sammy, 
“wasn’t that a lot of work for 
nothing!” 


fright 


S licit a 

W»y did the Parsnip nip the 
Bean 

So hard it nearly broke? 

It was upset, for it had seen 
The poor old Arti choke. 

BEDTIME CORNER - 


Rover’s last chance 

JToa a long time now Royer 
had been fetching the 
newspapers from the newsagent. 

One morning, however, he re¬ 
turned to the house with the 
paper badly torn; and when it 
happened again the following 
day Daddie was most angry. 

“That’s the last time Rover 
fetches the newspapers,” he said. 

Billy, however, persuaded 
him to allow one more try. 

The next morning, as Rover 
went out, Billy followed him. 
Rover went straight to the 
newsagent’s, collected the paper, 
and set off home. 

Suddenly, from out of one of 
the gardens emerged a spaniel. 
He made straight for Rover, 
snatching at the paper and tear¬ 
ing off a large piece. Rover 
raced up the road but the 
spaniel ran alongside, making 
grabs at the paper. 

“Rover, come here!” called 
Billy. 

As soon as Billy had the 
newspaper. Rover turned and 
• chased after the spaniel, bark¬ 
ing and yapping. He gave him 
a good scare before returning. 

Arriving home, Billy ex¬ 
plained what had happened. 
“You see, he couldn’t fight'off 
the dog while he had the paper 
in his mouth. But it won’t 
happen again, will it, boy?” 

And Rover gave a bark of 
agreement. 


THE ROBINS 

Jn a broken flower pot, robins 
built a nest with care. 

Made of grasses, moss, and 
leaves, snugly lined with 
horses’ hair. 

Six eggs Mother Robin lays; 
these she broods until they 
hatch. 

Then the parent birds both toil, 
insects, grubs, arid flies to 
catch. 

For the hungry baby robins 
gape their beaks.and eat with 
zest. 

Till six sturdy, speckled fledg¬ 
lings overflow the dainty nest. 

Bright-eyed robins in the garden 
sjfread their wings and try to 
fly; 

When at last the lesson’s 
learned they dart off through 
the summer sky. 


Farmyard friends 



Three little chicks on a farm at 
Amsterdam, Holland, find that 
the cat’s basket is much warmer 
than their own home—particu¬ 
larly when the owner is in the 
basket. 


His spirits were dampened somewhat, 
however, by the pilot’s landing. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
HANDSOME HERONS. Across 
the marsh Don could see a soli¬ 
tary heron standing motionless. 

“Jim saw a bittern there last 
winter,” he told Farmer Gray. 
“What does a bittern look like?” 

“Well, it is about 28 inches long, 
and its plumage is a rich chestnut, 
barred with brown and black,” re¬ 
plied the fanner. “The booming 
note of the bittern is made by the 
male during the first half of the 
year. The call carries for over a 
mile. .’ 

“Bitterns became extinct in 
Britain for a time, but since becom¬ 
ing protected birds they are once 
more establishing themselves. We 
also entertain winter visitors. 
Bitterns belong to the heron 
family.” 
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Versatile chap 
CLEVER old fellow from 
Rhodes 

Could decipher all manner of 
. codes; 

A wizard with words, 

He’d converse with the birds, 

And croak songs to the frogs and 
the toads. 


No ill feeling 

^he young lad was just about to 
purchase a cinema ticket. “Just 
a minute, sonny,” said the manager, 
"shouldn't you be in school?” 

“Me? No, I've got measles.” 

^ CHAIN QUIZ ?1 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Flying insect, some species 
being responsible for spreading 
yellow fever and malaria. 

2. French cathedral city about 
60 miles from the Pyrenees; it dates 
back to Roman times and has a 
500-year-old university. 

3. Region near Bridgwater, 
Somerset, where the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, trying to seize the throne 
from James II, was defeated. 

4. Musician of Greek myth¬ 
ology; he played the lyre (pre¬ 
sented to him by Apollo) so 
beautifully that “trees and the 
mountain-tops that freeze ” obeyed 
his will. 

Answer next week 


But Jacko welcomed him when he 
found it was uncle with a hamper! 

Pronounced failure 

QROANED a gloomy young 
scholar named Cltolmondelcy, 
“The reason I’m scowling so 
glumly. 

I think it’s a shame 
A chap can’t write his name 
Just because people spell it so 
rtimly.” 

Grand turn-out 

^ young boy, his sister, and their 
grandfather were sitting out¬ 
side a house surrounded by their 
furniture. A passer-by, saddened 
by the touching scene, paused and 
asked: “Turned out?” 

“No,” replied the lad, “my 
mother's Spring-cleaning.” 

Hidden places 

M y first is small and very sharp, 
My next is used to cross a 
brook; 

You’ll find my whole on any map 
Of Yorkshire, if you lake a look. 

Answer next week 


Head-acher 

Jf you were asked how many 
square yards there were in an 
acre and you replied “5760,” in¬ 
stead of 4840, you would be right 
—if you were in Cornwall. For in 
that county an acre is measured in 
six-yard squares known as laces 
and 160 of them are reckoned as 
one acre. 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 William the Conqueror’s invasion. 

2 A creature of Greek mythology, 
half-man, half-horse. 

3 The Duke of Wellington. 

4 Cricket (a “yorker” being a ball 
which hits the base of the stumps 
without first hitting the ground). 

5 The settlement of a dispute by a 
third party. 

6 Count von Rumford. 

7 Well arranged. 

8 Dr. Antonio Salazar. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


What am I? Violet, 
violent 

Chain Quiz. Mica, 
caribou, Oundle, 
Leningrad 

Riddle - m e-re e. 

Easter Eggu 
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the word for Toffee 


£dw<xkA yf?td , c%£g 3erfrfee, erf nAicudbtenc 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
tbs toffees with the “Kreemy” texture. 
































































